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For'*The Friend.” 


The North American Sylva. 


(Continued from page 274.) 


“Corat Sumacn. (Rhus metopium.) This 
stately species of Sumach becomes a tree of 
15 to 2) or more feet in height, and in Jamai- 
ca affects the calcareous hills. It is also a 
native of Cuba and Key West, (Dr. Blodgett). 
The wood is hard, and when large enough, 
suitable for furniture, 

“ Like several other native species of the 
genus, it is to some individuals poisonous to 
the touch. This, and the Mountain Sumach, 
are called in St. Domirtyo, ‘ Mountain Man- 
chiniel,’ from the poisonous qualities of the 
juice they exude.” 

“ Among the useful and remarkable species 
of this extensive genus, may be mentioned the 
Elm-Leaved Sumach, (Rhus Coriaria), which 
is so far harmless as occasi :nally to be employ- 
ed fur culinary purposes, the seeds being com- 
monly used in Aleppo at meals to provoke an 
appetite. The leaves and seeds are also used 
in medicine as astringent and styptic applica- 
tions. From time immemorial it has been 
employed like oak bark for tanning leather, 
and that of ‘Turkey is chiefly tanned with this 
plant. The pulp of the drupes of several spe- 
cies affords an agreeable acid, similar to that 
of wood sorrel, either the oxalic or tartaric. 

“The Rhus verniz affords the Japan var- 
nish, which oozes from incisions made in the 
tree, and grows thick and black when exposed 
to the air. It is so transparent, that when 
laid pure upon boxes or furniture, every vein 
of the wood may be clearly seen. With it 
the Japanese varnish most of their household 
furniture made of wood. The milky juice of 
the plant stains linen a dark brown ; the whole 
shrub like our Poison Ash, (R. venenata), to 
which it is nearly allied, is in a high degree 
poisonous ; and the poison is communicated 
by touching or smelling any part of it. In. 
flammations appear on the skin in large blotch- 
es, succeeded by pustules which rise in the 
inflamed parts, and fill with watery matter, 


attended with burning and itching, which con- 
tinues for several days, aller we inflam- 
mation subsides. The extremitig& and glan- 
dular parts of the body are thosé.which are 
most affected. Our Rhus radicans and R. 
Toxicodendron, (Poison Vines), operate near- 
ly in the same way, though in a less degree 
than the Poison Ash or Rhus verniz. Many 
persons, however, can approach and handle 
these deleterious plants with impunity. One 
of the most dangerous species in America, is 
the Rhus pumila, of Michaux, a native of 
North Carolina, Mr. Lyons, a well known 
and assiduous collector of rare and ornamental 
plants, suffered extremely from its venom, by 
merely collecting the seeds; it produced a 
general fever, and affected the use of his limbs 
for several years.” 

“Smatt-Leavep Licnom Virx. (Guaia- 
cum sanctum.) This species forms a spread- 
ing tree, resembling an oak, with a thick short 
trunk, and, according to Dr, Blodgett, (who 
found it to be abundant in Key West,) its fine 
blue flowers, in April, make a very beautiful 
appearance. It is a native likewise of various 
tropical parts of South America, the island of 
St. Domingo, St. Juan of Porto Rico and in 
Mexico.” 

“ The wood of the true Lignum Vite is so 
heavy as to sink in water, to the taste it is 
slightly bitter and inodorous. It takes a fine 
polish and turns well, being much used where 
solidity is an object, such as for ship-blocks, 
pestles, &c. The centre of the wood is of an 
obscure green, and is the part which contains 
the larger proportion of resin ; the outer layer 
or sap wood is more yellow, lighter, and con- 
tains very little resin. It is remarkably 
cross-grained, the strata of fibres running ob- 
liquely into one another, in the form of a letter 
X. Itis usually sawed into pieces of 1 to 5 
ewt. each, and seldom presents a diameter of 
more than 12 to 18 inches, 

“ The peculiar substance called Guaiacum, 
(now Guaiacine), is procured from this tree. 

It either flows spontaneously and 
concretes in tears, or is ubtained by incisions. 
The latter operation is performed in May. 
This substance is also obtained by sawing the 
wood into billets, and boring a hole longitudi- 
nally through them, so that when one end of 
the billet is laid on the fire, the gum flows 
readily from the other, and is collected ina 
calabash or gourd.” 

“Sea-Sipe Grape. (Ratstnrer pk Mer.) 
(Coccoloba Uvifera.) The Sea-Side Grape 
forms a large and spreading tree along the 
coasts of many. of the West India islands, and 
on the shores of the extremity of East Florida, 
where it was observed at Key West, by Dr. 
Blodgett. It is truly remarkable for the enor- 
mous size of its almost round and smooth, 


strongly-veined leaves, which are often from 8 
to 10 inches in diameter. The trunk attains 
the height of from 25 to 60 feet, by 2 or more 
feet in diameter ; the wood is heavy, hard, and 
valued for cabinet work, when of sufficient 
size; it is of a red or violet colour, and by 
boiling communicates the same fine colour to 
the water. The extract of the wood, or of the 
very astringent seeds, forms one of the kinds 
of kino employed in medicine. This substance 
is of a very dark brown colour with a resin- 
ous fracture, According to Oviedo, the Spa- 
niards, when in want of pen, ink and paper, 
used to employ the wide leaves of the Cocco- 
loba, writing on them with the point of a bod- 
kin. 

“From its maritime predilection, it is known 
in the Bahamas by the name of the Mangrove 
Grape Tree. The fruit, disposed in lo 
racemose clusters, is composed of pear-shaped, 
purple berries, about the size of cherries; they 
have a refreshing, agreeable sub-acid taste, 
with a thin pulp; are esteemed wholesome, 
and brought to the table as a dessert, for which 
they are in considerable demand, but if the 
stone be kept long in the mouth it becomes 
very astringent to the taste.” 

“Saporitta or Nasenerry Burry Trex. 
(Achras zapotilla.) The small islands, or 
keys as they are called, at the southern extre- 
mity of East Florida, afford in this tree, one 
of the fine fruits of tropical America, indige- 
nous also to Jamaica, St. Domingo, the straits 
of Panama, and some other of the warmer 
parts of the continent of South America, 

“ According to Dr. Blodgett, it is common 
on Key West, where it becomes a tree of 30 
feet in height, bearing an agreeable, whole- 
some fruit, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
which is larger than the small naseberry plum 
of Jamaica. When the fruit is green or first 
gathered, it is hard and filled with a milky or 
white juice as adhesive as glue, but afier being 
gathered 2 or 3 days, it grows soft and juicy, 
the juice, being then clear as spring water, is 
very sweet, . 

“ The fruit of the true Sapota is said to be 
round, bigger than a quince, and covered with 
a brownish, more or less grooved skin; before 
maturity the flesh is greenish, milky, and of a 
very austere disagreeable taste, like our unripe 
Medlar, and hence the Spanish name of Nase- 
berry ; but when ripe it is reddish-brown with- 
out, bright yellow within, well scented, of a 
very delicious taste, and quite refreshing. 
Jacquin even preferred it to the Pine-apple.” 

**Common Meton or Paraw Tree. (Pa- 
paya vulgaris.) The Papaw Tree, rising 
erect into the air without branches to the 
height of 20 feet, in its mode of growth may 
be compared to the Palms, or to the tall and 
herbaceous Banana, while its true relations 
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are to the Gourd and Passion fldwer tribes. 
The elegant palmated leaves spread out only 
towards the summit of the stem, and form a 
wide circle like an airy umbrella. The stem 
is cylindric, about a foot in diameter, with the 
wood of a soft and spongy consistence, and so 
fibrous as to afford a material for cordage like 
hemp. In six months it attains the height of 
a man, and soon after begins to flower, attain- 
ing its utmost magnitude in 3 years.” 

“ The fruit, produced throughout the whole 
year, is about the size of a small musk-melon, 
usually oval or round, and frequently grooved ; 
it is yellow, inclining to orange when ripe, 
containing a bright yellow, succulent, sweet 
pulp, with an aromatic scent ; the seeds a little 
arger than those of mustard, have a warm 
taste almost like that of Cresses. 

“ The fruit of the Papaw when boiled and 
mixed with lime juice, is esteemed a whole- 
some sauce to fresh meat, in taste not much 
unlike apples. It is likewise employed as a 
pickle, when about half-grown, being previ- 
ously soaked in salt water to get rid of the 
milky juice it contains, and is, when ripe, fre- 
quently preserved in sugar and sent to Europe 
with other tropical sweetmeats. The juice of 
the unripe fruit, as well as that of the seed, 
acts as a powerful and efficacious vermifuge, 
and its chief constituent, singular enough, is 
found to be fibrine, a principle otherwise pecu- 
liar to the animal kingdom and the fungi. An 
application of the milky sap is said to be a 
remedy for the tetter or ringworm, and upon 
the coast of Malaquette in Africa, the leaves 
are employed as an abstergent in place of 
soap, they are also used for the same purpose, 
by the African creoles of the West Indies. 

“The Papaw, moreover, has the singular 
property of rendering the toughest animal sub- 
stances tender, by causing a separation of the 
muscular fibre ; even its vapour alone is said 
to produce this effect upon meat suspended 
among the leaves, and that poultry and hogs, 
though old, become tender in a few hours after 
feeding on the leaves and fruit. This proper- 
ty was first described by Brown in his history 
of Jamaica, who remarks, that meat washed 
in the milky juice, mixed with water, became 
in a few hours so tender that when cooked it 
could scarcely be taken from the spit. 

“ The utility of the Papaw is proved by the 
fact of its being cultivated over the whole of 
South America, (according to the observations 
of Humboldt and Bonpland ;) it is likewise 
cultivated throughout India and in many of 
the islands of the Pacific, particularly in the 
Friendly and Sandwich island groups ; here it 
frequently produces fruit at the height of 6 or 
8 feet.” 

“In Bartram’s Travels, (p. 131,) is given a 
very animated and exact description of this 
graceful tree. He adds, it ‘is certainly the 
most beautiful of any vegetable production | 
know of; the towering Laurel Magnolia, and 
exalted Palm, indeed exceed it in grandeur 
and magnificence, but not in elegance, delica- 
cy, and gracefulness ; it rises erect, with a 
perfectly straight tapering stem to the height 
of 15 or 20 feet, which is smooth and polished, 
of a bright ash colour. Its perfectly spherical 
top is formed of very large lobe-sinuate leaves, 





































ed with the wisdom of God in this arrange- 


the first three years after its birth ! 


-knowledge,—such is the amazing attractive 
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supported on ver#fong footstalks ; the lower 
leaves are the largest as well as their petioles 
the longest, and make a graceful sweep, like 
the long f or the branches of a sconce candle- 
stick. The ripe and green fruit are placed 
round about the stem or trunk, from the low- 


ermost leaves, and upwards almost to the top. 


It is always green, ornamented at the same 
time with flowers and fruit.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 


—_—<_=__——— 
From Page on Teaching. 


The Pleasure of Acquisition. 
This is often underrated by Teachers. Our 


Creator has not more universally bestowed a 
natural appetite for the food which is neces- 
sary for the growth of the body than he has a 
mental longing for the food of the mind; and 
as he has superadded a sensation of pleasure 
to the necessary act of eating, so he has made 
it a law of the mind to experience its highest 
delight while in the act of receiving mental 
aliment. 


Whoever has observed childhood 
with an attentive eye, must have been impress- 


ment. How much the child acquires within 
He learns 


a difficult language with more precision than 


a well educated adult foreigner could learn it 


in the same time ; yet language is not his only 


or chief study. During these same three 


ral knowledge. He ss an acquaintance 
with all the physica Objects by which he is 
surrounded. ‘The size, form, colour, weight, 
temperature, and use of each are investigated 
by the test of his own senses, or ascertained 
by innumerable inquiries. His ideas of height 
and distance, of light and heat, of motion and 
velocity, of cause and effect, are all well de- 
fined. He has made no mean attainments in 
morals, He comprehends the law of right and 
wrong, so that his decisions may well put to 
blush his superiors in age ; and unless grossly 
neglected, he has learned the duty of obedience 
to parents, and reverence towards God. Now 
all this amazing progress has been made, be- 
cause of the irrepressible curiosity with which 
God has endowed him, and the unspeakable 
delight he experiences in acquiring the know- 
ledge which gratifies it. 

All must have noticed the delight with which 
the child grasps a new idea; but few have 
been able so eloquently to describe it, as it is 
done by Mr. Mann. “Mark a child,” says 
he, ** when a clear, well-defined, vivid concep- 
tion seizes it. The whole nervous tissue vi- 
brates. Every muscle leaps. Every joint 
plays. The face becomes auroral. The spi- 
rit flashes through the body like lightning 
through a cloud.” 

** Observe, too, the blind, the deaf, and the 
dumb. So strong is their inborn desire for 


years, he makes ri advances in gene- 


force of their minds for it, that although the 
natural inlets, the eye and the ear, are closed, 
yet they will draw it inward, through the solid 
walls and encasements of the body. If the 
eye be curtained with darkness, it will enter 
through the ear. If the ear be closed in 


welcome. 


and as he advances in age. 
lite is less keen in after life than in childhood, 
so that the adult may never realize again to 
the full extent the delicious flavours which re- 
galed him in his earliest years. 


erroneous treatment. 





silence, it will ascend along the nerves of 
touch. Every new idea that enters into the 
presence of the sovereign mind, carries offer. 


ings of delight with it, to make its coming 
Indeed, our Maker created us in 
blank ignorance, for the very purpose of giving 


us the boundless, endless pleasure of learning 
new things.” 


It is, of course, not to be expected that the 


same degree of pleasure will attend the learner 


in every acquisition as the novelty diminishes, 
The bodily appe- 


Still there 
will ever be a delight in acquisition ; and to 


carry our illustration a little further,—as the 
child is soonest cloyed whose stomach is sur- 
feited with dainties, and stimulated with con- 
diments, and pampered with sweetmeats, till 
his taste has lost its acumen and digestion be- 
comes a burden; so the mental appetite is 
soonest destroyed when under the unskilful 
teacher, it is overloaded with what it can nei- 
ther digest nor disgorge. 
surfeited ; and then no wonder if it loaths even 
the wholesome aliment. 


The mind may be 


Artificial stimulants, 
in the shape of prizes, and honours, and flat- 
tery, and fear, and shame, may have impaired 
its functions, so that it ceases to act except 
under their excitement. But all must see that 
these are unnatural conditions superinduced by 
There is still a delight 
in acquisition, just as soon as the faculties are 
aroused to the effort; and the skilful teacher 
will strive to wake up the mind to find this 
delight,—and if he understands his work, he 
will scarcely need a stronger incentive. If he 
understands the secret of giving just so much 
instruction as to excite the learner’s curiosity, 
and then to leave him to discover and acquire 
for himself, he will have no necessity to use 
any other means as stimulants to exertion. 

To this might be added that irrepressible 
curiosity, that all-pervading desire to know, 
which is found in the mind of every child. 
The mind, as if conscious of its high destiny, 
instinctively spreads its unfledged wings in 
pursuit of knowledge. This, with some chil- 
dren, is an all-sufficient stimulant to the most 
vigorous exertion. To this the teacher may 
safely appeal. Indeed, it isa convincing proof 
of the wisdom, as well as the goodness of God, 
that this desire to know as well as the delight 
of acquisition, are the most active at that ear. 
ly period of childhood, where a just apprecia- 
tion of the utility of knowledge, and the higher 
motives already detailed, could scarcely find 
a lodgment in the tender mind, It seems to 
be, therefore, an indisputable dictate of our 
very nature, that both these principles should 
be early employed as incentives. 

If then, the desire of the approval of pa- 
rents and teachers—the desire of advance. 
ment,—the desire to be useful,—and the desire 
to do right, can be superadded to the natural 
love in the child for acquisition, and a natu- 
ral desire to know, there will, as | believe, be 
but little occasion to look fur further incentives 
to exertion in the pupil ; and | may venture to 
add as a scholium to what has already been 
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said, that the teacher who has not yet learned | to the Lord, to the great reproach of our So- 
to call into exercise these higher motives, and | ciety and holy profession, and particularly to 
to rely for success mainly upon them, and who|the persons overtaken with this weakness, 
dares not abandon the system of exciting| which is so very inconsistent with the spiritu- 
stimulants for fear of a failure, has yet much | ality of gospel worship professed by us. This 
to learn as a true educator of the young. grievous fault causes no small affliction to the 
—— faithful amongst us, and doubtless is an occa- 
For‘ The Friend.” | sion of stumbling to sober inquirers, if they 
: see such heaviness and dulmess amongst us, 
Drowsiness in Meetings. who have justly disused set forms of worship, 
As that period of the year is at hand, when | and sit in silence, under pretence of waiting 
some individuals who do not dwell under a/ for the moving and operating of the Spirit of 
lively exercise of mind, are more particularly | Truth, ia which alone the Father is acceptably 
liable to give evidence outwardly of the leth-| worshipped. If they observe several over- 
argy that reigns within, the Editor of * The | come with the dark spirit of slumber, may they 
Friend” is requested to transfer to his pages | not make their remarks on such unbecoming 
the following epistle of David Hall. Although| weakness? And doth it not render us and 
addressed “ To Friends of the Quarterly Meet-| our silent meetings contemptible? May not 
ing of York,” and written an hundred years ago, | the tender inquirers justly charge us with ab- 
it is as applicable to that class of individuals | surd inconsistency? And may not the frothy 
now, as it was then, [| well remember hearing | and airy make it the subject of ridicule? But 
a beloved friend, in speaking on the query re-|oh! dear Friends, that is not the worst; for 
lating to this subject, and detailing the strug-|our gracious God, who hath expressly said, | 
gies he underweant in early life from a natural | will be sanctified by them that come nigh me, 
proneness tu sleep in meetings, say, that “ this|is dishonoured by such poor dull souls, and 
goeth not out but by fasting and prayer.” | they also deprive themselves of that spiritual 
His efforts to overcome the weakness were by | benefit and divine goodness, which accrues to 
Divine aid effectual. Where the struggle is| the true and living worshippers. Neither the 
maintained, we sympathize with the sufferer; | bodies nor the spirits of such poor creatures, 
buf when we see an individual sit down, and | who have contracted that odious habit of sleep- 
quietly compose himself to sleep, we feel in-| ing in meetings, whilst under that dark cloud, 
clined, as with the voice of Jacob Lindley, to| are either living, holy, or acceptable sacrifices, 
exclaim, “ Woe to them that are at ease in| not being transformed by the renewing of their 
Zion |” minds, but being dull, dark, and drowsy, are 
J. E. not in a capacity of knowing what is that 
David Hall wrote : good and acceptable and perfect will of God, 

* Dear Friends !—Under a sorrowful sense | much less of doing it. 
of the growth and spreading of some disagree-| ‘ Wherefore, my dear Friends, I beseech 
able things in the church, in this time of lib-| you, in the bowels of Christ, that you would 
erty and rest from pergecution, which we have | exert yourselves in the wisdom of ‘Truth, to 
long enjoyed, | cannot well any longer forbear, | prevent this indecent frailty and disorder; for 
but hereby lay before you one of those griev- | although the most effectual way of amending 
ous disorders, humbly craving your renewed | this and all other disorders is, that every one 
endeavours, that the same, if possible, may be | come to, and witness the real work and power 
remedied. of the all-sufficient grace and spirit of God; 
“The afflicting particular now before me, is | yet instrumental means, discreetly used, may 
one of those creeping weeds, rising in the sum-| be of singular service. And | hope it will be- 
mer time of ease, which although not ranked | come the care and concern of this meeting, to 
amongst immoralities, yet, nevertheless, is| give seasonable and suitable advice to monthly 
very ignominious and noxious to our Society,|and particular meetings, to entreat, exhort, 
viz. dulness and sleeping in our religious|and rebuke such on whom a negligent, luke- 
meetings ; which reproach would be removed | warm disposition of mind prevails, that they 
from amongst us, if all the professors of Truth | do watch and war against sleeping in meetings 
did observe and practise the faithful advice of | of divine worship. Oh! that such may be 
the apostle to the primitive believers: ‘[ be-| roused up to a sense, how they dishonour 
seech you, therefore, by the mercies of God, | themselves and the truth they make profession 
that ye preseat your bodies a living sacrifice, | of, and in watchfulness and prayer sit before 
holy and acceptable unto God, which is your | the Lord in a living frame of mind, waiting 

reasonable service ; and be not conformed to 


this world, but be ye transformed, by the re-| the Holy Spirit, and not to be again overcome 


for the comfortable, enlivening influences of 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


The Chippewa Chiefs and General Taylor. 


The following, as illustrative of aboriginal 
character, | thought might properly occupy a 
|place in * The Friend.” It is from the “ Na- 
tional Era” of 5th instant. 


A Friend To THE INDIAN. 


“On the third day after the arrival of Gene- 
jral Taylor at Washington, the Indian chiefs 
| requested me to seek an interview for them, as 
they were about to leave for their homes, on 
Lake Superior, and greatly desired to see the 
new President before their departure. 


“It was accordingly arranged by the Gene- 
ral to see them the next morning at 9 o’clock, 
before the usual reception hour. 


“ Fitted out in their very best, with many 
items of finery which their taste for the im- 
posing had added to their wardrobe, the dele- 
gation and their interpreter accompanied me 
to the reception room, and were cordially taken 
by the hand by the plain but benevolent-look- 
ing old General. One of the chiefs arose, and 
addressed the President elect nearly as fol- 
OWS: 

“*Father! We are glad to see you, and 
and we are pleased to sce you so well afler 
your long journey. 

“*Father! We are the representatives of 
about twenty thousand of your red children, 
and are just about leaving for our homes, far 
off on Lake Superior, and we are very much 
gratified, that, before our departure, we have 
the opportunity of shaking hands with you. 

“*Father! You have conquered your 
country’s enemies in war; may you subdue 
the enemies of your Administration while you 
are President of the United States, and govern 
this great country, like the great father, Wash- 
ington, before you, with wisdom and in peace. 


“Father! This our visit through the 
country and to the cities of your white chil- 
dren, and the wonderful things that we have 
seen, impress us with awe, and cause us to 
think that the white man is the favoured of the 
Great Spirit. 

*** Father! Jn the midst of the great bless- 
ings with which you and your white children 
are favoured of the Great Spirit, we ask of 
you, while you are in power, not to forget 
your less fortunate red children. They are 
now few, and scattered, and poor. You can 
help them. 

“¢Father! Although a successful warrior, 
|we have heard of your humanity! And now 
that we see your face, we are satisfied that 
you have a heart to feel for your poor red 


newing of your mind, that ye may prove| with the evil now spoken of; which is the| children. 


what is that good and acceptable and perfect | fervent desire and prayer of your exercised 
will of God.’ By which moving entreaty and | friend and brother, 
exhortation we may understand, that in the 

right performance of divine worship unto Al- | “Skipton, the 23d of at 
mighty God, we should endeavour soto appear| Fourth month, 1746. 


before him, in such a living and reverent con-| “ P.S,—All Friends, but more especially 


Davin Hatt. 


“¢Father! Farewell.’ 

* The tall, manly-looking chief having fin- 
ished and shaken hands, General Taylor ask- 
ed him to be seated, and, rising himself, replied 
nearly as follows: 

*©*My Red Children: I am very happy to 


cern, as that even our very bodies may be as| such who are liable to be overtaken with dul-| have this interview with you. What you have 
living and holy oblations to him. But alas! | ness and sleeping in meetings, should eat and | said | have listened to with interest. It is the 
alas ! it is too obvious, dulness, slumbering and | drink sparingly betwixt meetings, where two| more appreciated by me, as [ am no stranger 


sleeping prevail over too many, even when | meetings are held on one day.” 
assembled on account of performing worship 


—_- 


to your people, | resided for a length of time 
on your borders, and have been witness to 
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* sympathy with infidelity in any shape. Whilst 
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your privations, and am acquainted with many 
of your wants, 

“* Peace must be established and maintain- 
ed between yourselves and the neighbouring 
tribes of the red men; and you need in the 
next place the means of subsistence. 

“* My Red Children: | thank you for your 
kind wishes expressed for me personally, and 
as President of the United States. 

“** While [ am in office, | shall use my in- 
fluence to keep you at peace with the Sioux, 
between whom and the Chippewas there has 
always been a most deadly hostility, fatal to 
the prosperity of both nations. | shall also 
recommend that you be provided with the 
means of raising corn and the other necessa- 
ries of life, 

“«*My Red Children: I hope that you have 
met with success in your present visit, and 
that you may return to your homes without an 
accident by the way; and I bid you say to 
vs red brethren that | cordially wish them 

ealth and prosperity. Farewell” —_ 

“ This interesting interview closed with a 

neral shaking of hands, and during the ad- 

resses, it is creditable to the parties to say, 
that the feelings were reached. Tears glis- 
tened in the eyes of the Indians, and General 
Taylor evinced sufficient emotion, during the 
address of the chief, to show that he possesses 
a heart that may be touched, The old vete- 
ran was heard to remark, as the delegation 
left room, * What fine looking men they 
are!’ 

** Major Martell, the half-breed interpreter, 
acquitted himself handsomely throughout. The 
Indians came away declaring that ‘ General 
Taylor talked very good.’ 

“ The General's family and suite, evidently 
not prepared for the visit, were not dressed to 
receive company at so early an hour ; never- 
theless, they soon came in, en dishabille, and 
looked on with interest. re 


ment, to all which we replied. | felt zealously | see some who he thought were religious. 
opposed to him, and believe that nothing was| Oh, how was his heart tortured, and what were 
said by my companion or myself that gave| his expressions? Why upon this wise: ‘I 
him the least occasion to exult, We bore our|have seen abundance! | know men and 
testimony against him firmly.” things! I have been at different courts! I 
At Dunkirk, Fourth month 30th, he writes,| have tasted a great deal of that which the 
“Had meetings morning and evening ; at the| world calls enjoyment! | have been educated 
latter, through the condescension of the good | in some religious principles, but they were too 
Shepherd of the sheep, it was a time of refresh-| narrow for me! 1 read Bolingbroke and 
ment and comfort, | believe, both to the labour- | Hume, and encouraged myself in their views. 
ers and the auditory. For my own part, hav-| But now it has pleased the Lord to bring me 
ing felt for a number of days like a dry and| upon the bed of sickness, where medical aid 
withered branch, | was rejoiced to feel again | cannot help me.’ 
the circulation of that life and virtue, by which| ‘ Whilst he was in this state | went to him, 
alone all the branches of Christ, the true Vine,| and found him wet with tears. He told me 
are nourished and supported to bring forth|his former companions neglected him; but 
fruit to his praise, The ‘Truth as it is in| added, ‘If they had not neglected me, they 
Jesus, appeared to rise into dominion, The| would have yielded me no comfort,—they 
erroneous and destructive opinions of deism,| would have been stings to my conscience, and 
are subtilely making their way into many|as daggers to my heart. hat would you 
minds, who will be robbed and spoiled whether| have me to do? I want to believe, but I 
they be of our Society or others that indulge | have been so dark, and encouraged these prin- 
it, of the most inestimable jewel, the most| ciples so long, | cannot believe as | ought to 
powerful consolation to the soul, both in life|do.’ This was a sorrowful and afflicting scene 
and death, that ever a Being, infinite in mercy |to me! The Lord, no doubt is rich in mercy, 
and boundless in his compassion, conferred on | and I trust he visited the soul of this youn 
mankind. Oh! that he may protect and pre- | man even in the last few days of his life. i 
serve our Society from drinking in this deadly | cannot say that Infinite Love did not, even at 
poison to the soul—that the watchmen on the|that late hour, accept him. But oh! my 
walls may be enabled faithfully to sound an| friends, let us, while we have strength and 
alarm to the careless, to whom it may be/|liberty,—let us with all our hearts apply them 
offered as a gilded bait, and the poor wounded | to those things which will be something to lean 
receivers of it, be left to lament their folly in| upon in such an hour! ‘This is the end of all 
that day when its fatal consequences will be| religion, so to live as not to be afraid to die !— 
forever irretrievable.” and so to die, when it shall please the Lord to 
In Ireland there was at that time much se-| separate us from this body, that we may 
cret infidelity amongst some members of the| live before him forever.” 
Society of Friends, and it is therefore nota| After William Savery had returned to Ame- 
matter of wonder that William Savery should | rica, the spirit of infidelity and curious specu. 
ofien feel his mind drawn to set forth the dan-| lation in Ireland still further increased and 
ger of deistical opinions whilst in that land. | spread, through the efforts of Hannah Barnard, 
When Nicholas Waln attended in 1795, the|a person in the ministry from the State of 
province meeting held at Mount Mellick,| New York. When this woman laid her con- 
through the immediate openings of the Holy|cern to visit England before her Monthly 
Spirit, his mind was impressed with the con-| Meeting, a committee was appointed to consi- 
viction, that there was a spirit at work in that|der the subject,—which committee feeling 
place, which would divide and scatter Friends. | doubts and misgivings, did not report to the 
He believed it would draw many of those who| meeting for nine months. Had they reported, 
even filled high stations, into self-sufficiency | that way did not open with clearness to set 
and a disbelief of the truths of the Gospel of| her at liberty, much trouble and exercise might 
Jesus Christ. As he honestly unfolded his| have been spared the church. We shall not 
view, it was a matter of surprise to many of| follow her in her various movements in Eng- 
his hearers, and some wished to have him|land and Ireland, but shall briefly state that 
publicly censured. Now in the First month, | her unsoundness at last claiming the consider- 
1798, when William Savery attended aj ation of Friends, she was prevented travelling 
meeting at the same place, hi¢ mind was also|as a minister. She appealed to the Yearly 
opened to discover the workings ‘of the same| Meeting at London, in 1801, which confirmed 
unbelieving spirit, and he faithfully laboured|the judgment of the subordinate meeting. 
against it. At many meetings on his travels,| During the period intervening between the 
wherein he was constrained to bear testimony | judgment of the one, and the confirmation by 
to the Truth as it is in Jesus, fully and|the other, William Savery thus wrote to a 
emphatically, he afterwards found that avowed | Friend near London. 
deists were present. In one of his meetings} “ Many of my friends in and about London 
at London, he spoke to the following import.| are very often sweetly in my remembrance, 
‘One of the brightest young men I ever knew,| and of latter times you have had my near 
was the delight of his acquaintance, the pride| sympathy, under your divers trials ; but no- 
of gay company,—the life, or as some say the|thing has been more exercising to me, than 
soul of every place he visited for gaiety, hu-|the concern my countrywoman Hannah Bar- 
mour and wit. The Lord in his wisdom laid|nard, has oceasioned in the church. | look 
his hand upon him,—laid him on a sick | forward to your Yearly Meeting as a time that 
bed. When he was brought to see that he| will require the whole armour of light to be 
had not many days to continue, he wished to] sought for, as much as at almost any preced- 
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For ** The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 229.) 


One of the striking characteristics of Wil- 
liam Savery’s ministry was its full and forcible 
acknowledgment of the divinity and various 
offices of our Lord Jesus Christ. He had no 


at Paris, Second month 23d, 1797, he makes 
this note in his diary: ‘I do not doubt that 
with all the vices and infidelity which reigns 
in Paris, there are many of Sion’s true mourn- 
ers there; with such I was favoured frequently 
to feel a secret sympathy. May the great 
and universal Shepherd of the heavenly fold, 
stretch forth his arm to this nation, and gather 
many thousands to the standard of truth and 
righteousness, where their tossed souls may 
lie down in safety, and none be able to make 
them afraid. In the evening, David Sands 
and myself fell in with Thomas Paine, and 
spent about an hour and a half inconversation 
about his opinions and writings. He made 
many assertions against Moses, the prophets, 
Jesus Christ, &c., which had much more the 
appearance of passionate railing than argu- 
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ing period. Ye cannot doubt of the kind care 





of the Shepherd of Israel over you, who has 
long blessed Friends of your nation many 
ways; and will be, in every needful time, ‘a 
spirit of judgment to those who sit in judgment, 
and strength to them that turn the battle to the 


gate.” ‘The longer | live, the more unshaken | 


confidence [| think | obtain, that the doctrines 
laid down by Robert Barclay and our first 
Friends, founded on the New Testament, and 
still maintained by the Society at large, are 
invulnerable to the efforts of vain philosophic 
sophistry and curious speculation, so long as 
we retain a belief in that most excellent of 
books; and am of the mind, that all such as 
depart from that foundation, will wither and 
be confounded.” 

Hannah Barnard, had obtained a number of 
adherents to her views in different parts of 
England, but the Yearly Meeting very decid- 
edly condemned her doctrinal sentiments. A 
charge was presented to her Monthly Meeting 
at Hudson, by which she was disowned. ‘The 
following brief and pungent letter from Ni- 
cholas Waln gives some account of the case. 
It is addressed to Thomas Compton, London. 

“ Philadelphia, Third mo. 9th, 1802. 
“ Respected Friend,— 

“As thy family had some attachment to 
that poor deluded woman Hannah Barnard, it 
may be proper to promote your rectification, 
by informing you, that the Monthly Meeting 
of which she is a member has, as [ am told, 
with only one dissenting voice, testified their 
disunity with her; from whose judgment she 
has appealed, and means to give Friends of 
New York Yearly Meeting the same trouble 
as she did in your country. I fervently wish 
those who have been betrayed by her plausi- 
bilities, may be recovered out of the snare of 
the devil. 

“ Our friends Sarah Stevenson and Mary 
Jefferis are now in this city, and this morning 
enter upon a family visit to our district, which 
to me and many others is acceptable, and | 
hope will be useful, and tend to advance the 
cause of Truth and righteousness, by drawing 
to that foundation which stands sure; and 
against which neither the devil, Doctor Priest- 
ley, Hannah Barnard, the Irish apostates, nor 
Tom Paine, shall or will ever prevail. 

Nicnotas Wan.” 

Hannah Barnard’s appeal was heard at her 
Quarterly Meeting, and then at her Yearly 
Meeting, both of which bodies confirmed the 
judgment of the Monthly Meeting. After this 
she lived very many years, a poor, isolated 

rson, who having separated herself from the 
Holy Head of the church, was separated from 
the unity and fellowship of the faithful. 

An interesting incident in which William 
Savery bore a part, is told relative to White- 
head Humphreys, an infidel who had once 
been a member amongst Friends in Philadel- 
phia. Sarah Harrison one night dreamed that 
she was sitting on a low chair in her parlour 
with a white apron on. Soon a tall person 
entered the rvom, and coming up to her, threw 
something heavy upon her lap. She looked 
at it, and inquired of him who brought it, what 
it was. He answered, “It is a soul in hell ; 
but touch it with the end of thy finger and thou 


wilt find there ie life in tf” She did es she 
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For ** The Friend.” 


Macaulay’s History of England. 


(Continued from page 239.) 


Among the manuscripts of Stoke Park, the 
mily seat of the Penns in England, is a brief 
memoir of William Penn, by C. Lawion. 
A copy, the correctness of which is certified 
by Granville Penn, is in the collections of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, and has been 


was bidden, and the soul began to move about 

in her lap. She became greatly agitated, and 
her husband finding her very much disturbed, 
awakened her to inquire what ailed her. She 
said she could not tell him, but she expected | », 
to be called shorily to witness some awful | 
scene. 

Whitehead Humphreys was at that time very 
ill, and his friends believing his close drew near, 
were very anxious about him, knowing the in- printed in the third volume of its memoirs. 
fidel principles he had professed. His brother | The writer appears to have been a man “ of 
who was deeply concerned, asked him if he! considerable weight in his day, moving in the 
would not like 10 see some Friends. The dy-| highest political circles of his turbulent time.” 
ing man did not appear to feel his situation, | ‘[‘he memoir is a mere fragment ; but it relates 
and declined to have an interview with any | to the period from Penn’s return to England 
one, until the morning after Sarah Harrison's | jn 1684, until the end of James’s reign—the 
remarkable dream. He then consented to see | yery period during which Macaulay supposes 
Arthur Howell. His brother hastened to Ar-| him to have became the pliant tool of power. 
thur’s residence, and not finding him at home| Alihough there is no direct evidence on the 
left a message and went to Samuel Emlen’s| subject of the charges so often made against 
house. Samuel also was out. On his way | William Penn, we think no one can rise from 
back to his sick brother, he met Sarah Harri-| its perusal without a conviction of their utter 
son and William Savery, and requesting them | untruth. 
to accompany him, they did so. Soon after} “| had the happiness to converse frequent- 
they reached the residence of Whitehead Hum-| ly,” the memoir begins thus, “ and as inwardly 
phreys, Samuel Emlen and Arthur Howell|as if we had been brothers, with Mr. Penn, 
came in. They proceeded to the chamber of) almost thirty years before his death ; and dur- 
sickness, and found the dying man full of con-| jing all that time, I constantly discovered in 
versation, and in a restless, unsettled state. him an inexhaustible spring of benevolence to- 
They sat down in silence by him, and at last| wards all his fellow creatures, without any 
Samuel Emlen said, “ Whitehead, Whitehead ! | narrow, or stingy regard to either civil or reli- 
there is no time to be idle ; thou art in an awful | gious partys.* 
state!” This seemed to quiet the poor man,| “ And yet this best natured man was, whilst 
and then Sarah Harrison was drawn under a} living, daily persecuted with groundless slaun- 
deep and awful concern to pray for him. Af-| ders, and since his death, his good name is not 
ter this he became more com He ac-| free from malicious attacks. 
knowledged fully the absurd wickedness of his} “If only little people had of late handed 
infidel profession, saying, “ Tell it at the cor-| about calumniés against him, I showld have 
ners of the streets; proclaim it in the assem-| disregarded such reports ; but | have very often 
blies of the people, that | have been endea-/ met with men of figure, as well amongst the 
vouring to believea lie!” After sometime the/ laity as the clergy, who still, as it were, de- 
Friends left the chamber, somewhat relieved | light to spread opprobrious falsehoods concern- 
from the soul-harrowing feelings which had) ing him. 
overpowered them on first sitting down in it.| ‘ This usage hath often provoked me to de- 
As she went away, Sarah Harrison told a|fend him in conversation, both in his lifetime, 
sister-in-law of Whitehead her dream of the| and since his decease ; and is the motive which 
previous night, and mentioning the awful im-|extorts from me (who cannot any longer bear 
pressions which had clothed her mind, at the| this base, this ungrateful, and unchristian usage 
time of the vision, and when she first saw the| of the memory of so good a man) the publica- 
sick man; she added, that her feelings were| tion of some few transactions which | intended 
much more comfortable. She thought he|should have remained secret until afier my 
might be called as at the eleventh hour. Hejown death; because I design, having been 
died in two or three days. thereunto pressed by several of my friends, to 

Some of us can remember to have heard|!eave behind me, in the hands of a person of 
Arthur Howell in his public ministry with a| quality, with liberty to print them, whensoever 
loud voice and energetic manner rehearsing|it shall be adjudged seasonable, Memoires 
this deathbed declaration of the would-be infi-| Which will give an account at large of several 
del,—* Tell it at the corners of the streets ;| important matters which I can relate upon my 
proclaim it in the assemblies of the people, own knowledge, and that more certainly and 
that I have been endeavouring to believe a| particularly than any body else, they having, 
lie !” many of them, passed through my own 
hands. 

‘**In those memoires I shall likewise trans- 
mit to posterity impartial characters of several 
persons of distinction who have, since I have 
been capable of making observations, acted 

reat Parts upon the Theatre of the British 
orld. 

“* Amongst them, Mr. Penn will be sure to be 






























(To be continued.) 
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“Tremble ye that are at ease.” “Be trou- 
bled ye careless ones.” We may put it down 
as a certainty, that so sure as we are careless 
and at ease, so sure will trouble come upon 
us,” 
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* The spelling of the Memoir has been retained. 
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THE FRIEND. 


one, as I shall have opportupity, so indeed I | morning to the king, and he was never so|a member of the next Parliament, and a cor- 
shail be under a sort of necessity very pleasing | angry with me in his life. He was ready to| poration will be found where some honest gen- 
to myself, to mention him often with honour-|tura me out of his closet, and said, six such|tleman will bring thee in. To all which I 


able regard.” 

Lawton, who was a vehement whig, and had | 
been diawu into the schemes of Monmouth, 
was obliged to secrete himself until the king’s 
pardon set those free who had not rendered 
themselves especially obnoxious to the autho- 
rities, William Penn formed a high opinion 








men would put his three kingdoms ina flame.’ | replied, as to a place, I had given him former- 
Upon this I told him I was sorry for it, be-|ly my answer upon the terrass walk. As to 
cause | had brought hima letter with a petition | being a Justice of Peace, he knew there were 
to the king enclosed in it; but now it was not | great misunderstandings between me and some 
worth while to give him either. He answered, | of the principal officers of the forest, and | was 
however ‘ give me them; for I don’t yet des-| resolved as far as | could, to protect (which 
spair ; there are mollia tempora fandi, and || indeed he helped me to do) the poor people, 


of his abilities, and a warm affection for him, | will take an opportunity when the king is in a | inhabitants of it, and that therefore | could not 


and their intercourse was of the most confi- 


dential kind. It is the glimpses we catch of| 


the real footing on which Penn stood at court, 
of the plainness and bluntness of the inter- 


course which the king permitted those whom | 








very good humour.’ So [ gave him the letter,| consent that I should be liable to have forest 
and he read both that and the petition; and| business brought before me; and lastly, as to 
when he had done, he told me, he would not} being a member of Parliament, I told him I 
present the petition; ‘ for said he, the king | should be glad, if a regulated Parliament did 
may not like so much sturdiness, but Aaron’s|any good, but, by the help of God, | would 


he liked, to use, that give value to this| letter to me is very civil, and | will read that| never make one amongst them. [After this, 


memoir. A few extracts will serve our pur-|to the king.’” 


Ose, 


finding my obstinacy created no coldness in 
* Soon afier this, Mr. Penn went into York-| Mr. Penn, | kept on my friendship with him, 


The following occurrence must have taken | shire, and, during his absence, that justly sus-| but from that time | industrionsly avoided 


place in 1686 :— 

“As we came from Eaton to Windsor, I 
freely, amongst other things, told Mr. Penn, 
that, though | was for liberty of conscience, | 
thought the king ill-advised to put out his De- 
claration of indulgence upon the dispencing 
power; to which Mr. Penn made no answer 
then, but many years after (upon what occa- 
sion | shall tell more at large before I have 
done) I came to know the reason of his silence, 
which was, because Mr. Penn had been him- 
self against putting it out upon so unpopular 
a prerogative. 

* But to return to our meeting upon the 
terrass, when we had walked a little while and 
talked of common things, Mr. Penn said to 
me ‘ Friend Lawton [ would not have taken so 
much pains to have found thee out, if | had 
not an inclination for thee, and they say I have 
some interest with the king; and therefore 
prithee tell me how I can employ it for thy 
good ;’ to which I fearing to be drawn into 
some things | might not like, replied, ‘Sir, my 
ill state of health confines me (as indeed it did) 
to a country life, and though my fortune is 
small | am contented with it,’ and so we began 
to talk of indifferent things, such as the fine 
prospect of the terrass walk, &c. But afiera 
while it came into my mind that | would ask 
him to get Aaron Smith pardoned, and thereby 
hear his thoughts about political mercy ; which, 
God knows, few who have interest in Princes 
either understand the wisdom or benefit of, or 
ever incline to when they are in prosperity, 
and think they shall always remain in play ; 
though Mr. Penn, as will appear more fully 
hereafier, did to the greatest degree imagina- 
ble, and therefore, upon my asking to get 
Aaron Smith pardoned, he, without hesitation 
promised me he would do it, if he could.” 

A petition was accordingly framed, by 
Lawton and Smith, and the memoir continues : 

« After the petition was settled, Mr. Smith 
wrote a civil letter to Mr. Penn, and inclosed 
the petition in it; and the next day I carried 
both to Holland House. When | came thither 
Mr. Penn was from home, and I took a walk 
in the garden, whither Mr. Penn came to me 
as soon as he returned, and his first salutation 
was: ‘ Friend Lawton, | am glad to see thee, 
but I have ill news to tell thee ; for I mention- 
ed thy friend Aaron Smith’s pardon this 














picious and offensive measure of regulating | coming in the King’s way, in any place where 
corporations was resolved on. At this I was|he might single me out to speak to me upon 
excessively alarmed, and, therefore, went, | business; for | was apprehensive least | should 
with a design to take my leave of him, to| have been too indecent, if the king had spoken 
meet Mr. Pena at his lodgings at Kensington,|to me, and seconded the messuage which he 
the day | was told he would return. He did| had sent by Mr. Penn. The king, however, 
return at the time he had set, and, after com-| had, from time to time, my thoughts in the 
mon civilities, and being, by nature, very|many invective anonymous letters, which, 
passionate, and then very young, I fell into a| with so good a design, Mr. Pena drew from 
vehement declaration against regulations. Mr.| me upon every occasion; and, about this junc- 
Penn let me spend my fury, and, after it was | ture, Mr. Penn himself gave the greatest proofs 
over, told me he did not know what [ meant, |as well of his integrity as good nature; for 
but desired me to tell him coolly what had so| he was not only helping every man he could 
disturbed me. I then talked over the matter | out of his troubles, he. was not only busy in 
with more temper, and, when I had done, he| getting particular pardons, but daily pressing 
assured me that was the first time he had ever| for a real general one. And farther, finding 
heard any thing of it; ‘for, said he, | have| himself oppressed, as | may call it, by the op- 
been in Yorkshire to visit my brother and sis-| position, others made to the honest and uni- 
ter Lowther, and, that | might enjoy their| versal measures which he would have propa- 
company with greater satisfaction, | took care | gated, and set on foot, and in order likewise to 
to prevent any body’s writing to me any thing| hinder all the mischief others were doing, he 
relating to public affairs; but now I have one) solicited many of the state Whigs to come in 
thing to desire of thee. What thou hast said | to his assistance, and carried several of them 
hath made impression upon me, and | entreat|to the king.” 
thee to send me thy. thoughts by the Penny} One other passage :-— 
Post, without setting thy name to thy letter,| “ But before | go further, I must set down 
but prithee write with as much vehemence as| Mr. Penn’s own behaviour, that summer, in 
thou spokest at first; for that warmth will) relation to the bishops who were sent to the 
make them enter more into my mind.’ This|'Tower. He was not only against their com- 
request, | must confess, convinced me that he| mitment; but, the day the Prince of Wales 
had no hand in setting on foot that measure ;| was born, he went to the king, and pressed 
and I complyed with him, but little imagined | him exceedingly to set them at liberty, and to 
what use he intended to make of that letter. | order, in council, a general pardon to be issued 
That, and several other anonymous letters| out as soon as it could pass the Seals. He 
which he, by honest artifice, from time to time, | pressed most heartily to have both done, and 
got from me, he showed to the king, but never| told His Majesty, that, on that happy day 
would let His Majesty know who wrote them,.”| every body ought to rejoice, which they would 
After an interview with the king in which} do, if the bishops were let out; and it was 
Lawton had very freely and boldly expostu-| generally known such a pardon would soon 
lated with him on account of his arbitrary| be proclaimed. Mr. Penn hoped the occasion 
course, he adds :—* As soon as I saw-Mr.}| would have made him succeed in both propo- 
Penn [ told him, as I always did, what had |sals, and | suppose all men must own, it was 
passed between the king and me. But Mr.| unhappy ‘for the king that he did not follow 
Penn had been, in the interval, with the king,| Mr. Penn’s advice.” 
and so he began, as he had a great talent that} Such was the character of William Penn’s 
way, to rally me very facetionsly upon my/|intercourse with the king,—an intercourse 
bluntness; and when he had made himself| marked with the greatest plainness and inde- 
merry with me as long as he thought fit, Mr.| pendence of speech, by his attempts to defend 
Penn told me the king liked me for my sin-| constitutional rights, and to interfere for the 
cerity, and [ would have thee (said he) think | protection of the oppressed and injured ; and 
of some place. ‘The king hath a mind thou| having no feature of subserviency or corrup- 
shouldst be in Commission of the Peace, and/ tion. 
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It wie; nb doutt, the come desire to serve gas would be about eighteen pence per thou- 
the cause of freedom and to stay the hand of; sand feet.” 
arbitrary power, that prompted William Penn| -—— Wakefield, the apparatus maker, also 





in a transaction incidentally related by Bishop) states that the water-gas may be produced at| 


Burnet. eighteen pence, per 1000 feet, and that a gas- 
ometer capable of holding 5000 feet would 
cost about £100. Allusion had been made in 

some of these letters to the town of Stockport, 
Gas from Water. and Sir George Munro wrote to —— te 

We have been much interested by some chief magistrate of that town, who replies : 

communications submitted to us by Sir George| “Southport is not as yet lighted with the 
G. Monro, of Poyntafield, relative to the recent | water-gas, but a contract is entered into for 
invention of hydrocarbon gas, now adopted in|that purpose, I have confidence in a much 
various manulactories and towns in Lanca-/greater improvement being made in a short 
shire and Nottinghamshire, and which Sir/time by the patentee, who is now in this town. 
George and his friends are about to introduce} He is in good hands amidst the mill-owners, 
in Cromarty and Ross-shire. We shall not/engineers, &c., of this place, for improve- 


(To be continued.) 





advert to the scientific principles of the disco- 
very. Sir Humphrey Davy predicted the 
probability of producing gas from water ; an 
easy and economical method of decomposing 
water was only wanting to make it available 
as an illuminating body. The utility and the 
cost of the invention are the points to which 
public attention will be turned. S. Whyte, 
the patentee, conceives he has fairly mastered 
every difficulty, and Wakefield, of the Basford 
Iron Works, in Nottinghamshire, is the. maker 
of the apparatus. 

“That now supplying Wakefield’s works 
at Basford,” says the Nottingham Guardian, 
“ only occupies about five feet square, without 
the gasometer, but including the fire, and con- 
sists of two retorts, one occupied by charcoal 
and a hollow piece of perforated iron, and the 
other by a mass of chains. Two pipes and 
a small iron box act as purifiers. For lace- 
gassing, &c., water, and water only, need be 
used, but where a brilliant light is required, as 
for factories, a small quantity of oily matter 
(which Wakefield finds superior to rosin 
or tar) is added, and the result is a gas more 
brilliant than that obtained from coal, and 
perfectly free from smell and dirt. The appa- 
ratus we have alluded to will produce 1000 
feet in ten hours, at an expense of less than 
2s., and would cost from £40 to £50, but one 
calculated for a private family could be put 
up for £10, including the license.” 

Another apparatus is at work on the pre- 
mises of Minnitt, lace-manufacturer, 
Nottingham, who thus writes to Sir George 
Monro: 

“My apparatus was completed yesterday 
(February 2d,) and by six o'clock | had sev- 
enteen lights burning the most beautiful and 
brilliant you can conceive, The superiority 
of the patent water gas over the old coal gas 
is so evident that | have had hundreds of our 
merchants and large manufacturers calling to 
see it, The idea of gas from water seems to 
astound the whole nation. The attention it 
requires is very trivial, and I fully expect to 
save the cost of the apparatus the first year, to 
say nothing of what | shall gain from my lace 
not being soiled. If S. Whyte, the patentee, 
comes to Inverness, he will establish an agent 
there. I should think the whole expense of 
lighting the two towns (Cromarty and Inver- 
gordon,) with twenty lamps each, would not 
exceed a hundred pounds, exclusive of the 
pipes for the streets, and that the cost of the 








ment.” 

For purposes of heating and cooking, the 
water-gas is said to be admirably adapted, and 
its extreme cheapness and convenience will 
lead to its use in country houses, where gas is 
at present unknown. But we shall wait till 
Sir George Munro and his friends accomplish 
the lighting of Cromarty and Invergordon. 
Sir George, with his usual energy and public 
spirit, is determined to carry out the plan be- 
fore next winter ; and if he gets such pure and 
brilliant gas as this is described to be, at eigh- 
teen pence or two shillings the thousand feet 
—the other expenses being also comparatively 
trifling—we venture to prophesy there will not 
be a town in the north that will not soon be 
able to boast its water-gas.—ZJnverness Cour. 

—— 

Interesting Discovery.—The picturesque 
valley of the river Maun, has contributed 
largely to the antiquarian celebrity of the 
neighbourhood, by the discovery of an urn 
filled with Roman ‘silver coin, in a beautiful 
state of preservation. 
levelling one of these fields recently, one of the 
workmen struck his axe against a hard globu- 
lar shaped substance, about two feet beneath 
the surface, which he at first supposed to be a 
piece of lead. A council of navvies being in- 
stantly held, the stranger was submitted to a 
severe and searching cross-examination ; a few 


gentle blows against a neighbouring block of} neighbours. 


stone, very soon annihilated what proved to 
be a beautiful Roman urn, and presented to 
their astonished eyes from 300 to 400 silver 
coins of the Roman Empire, which, afier re- 
posing for probably 1000 years, were thus 
summarily ejected from their resting-place by 
the rude hand of a trio of Irish labourers. 
These interesting relics, of the greatness and 
glory of the Eternal City, although at first 
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whom the navvies reaped a rich harvest. The 

whole of the coins were eagerly bought up, 
and it has been almost an impossibility to ob- 
tain one since for either love or money.— 
Nottingham Guardian. 





Remarkable Cows.—The most remarkable 
cow of which we have account, for the produc- 
tion of butter, is the “ Cramp cow,” so called, 
owned by a man of the name of Cramp, in 
Lewis, England ; she was of the Sussex breed, 
and was calved in 1799. For five years, from 
1805 to 1810, she produced of butter from 
440 to 675 pounds per year; the latter quan- 
tity was afforded in fifty-one weeks and four 
days, from April 6th, 1807, to April 4th, 
The greatest quantity of butter she 
afforded in one week, was eighteen pounds; 
and the greatest quantity of milk she afforded 
in any one day, was twenty quarts, 

Another remarkable cow in this respect was 
the “Oaks cow,” of Massachusetts ; nothing 
was known of her blood—she was bought out 
of a drove when she was young. Caleb Oaks, 
of Danvers, owned her while the greatest 
quantity of butter was made from her. In 
1813, she made 180 lbs.; in 1814, 300; 
1815, 400; and 1816, 4844 lbs. The great- 
est quantity of butter made in any one week, 
was 19} pounds, and the greatest quantity of 
milk she gave in any one day, was 18 quarts. 
Josiah Quincy, Sr., bought her after this trial 
by Ouks, but she never afforded so large a 
yield of butter afier she passed into J. Quin- 
cy’s hands, though she gave 16 pounds per 
week, and her milk was of such extraordinary 
richness that five quarts of it frequently afford. 
ed a pound of butier.— Trans. 


1808. 





Vesuvius.—As to local politics I have really 


During the process of| nothing to say; the two Chambers, having 


fired off their squibs of animosity, remain in 
statu quo, and neither the affair of the budget 
or of the address has been decided. We have, 
however, symptoms of inflammation in anoth- 
er quarter, and Mount Vesuvius has been play- 
ing within a day or two fantastic fireworks 
for our amusement, to the peril of its nearest 
For some weeks past the moun- 
tain had been groaning, and occasional vomit- 
ings of smoke and flame showed how ill it was 
at ease. The formation of a new erater save 
it temporary relief, and a copious discharge 
of lava produced a calming effect. But the 
disease was not effectually got under, and the 
night before last the inhabitants of Terre del 
Grego were astonished at hearing the moun- 
tain roaring in a most tremendous manner, a3 


encrusted with a strong coating of acetate of|if an earthquake was ravaging its intestines, 


copper, proved on being cleaned, to be in a 
most beautiful state of preservation, some, in- 
deed, of the Emperor Severus, as much so, to 
all appearance, as the day they were first 
issued from the Imperial Mint. The majority 
of them are about three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, and somewhat thicker than a six- 
pence, and include fine specimens of the fol- 
lowing reigns, viz. : Octavius Augustus Cesar, 
Vespasiaun, Zlius Hadrianus, Antoninus Pius, 
Aurelius, Commodus, Septimus Severus, Sep- 
timus Geta, Julia Augusta, and several others. 
Many anxious purchasers were found, from 


and on seeing its sides splitting into large fis- 
sures, whence streams of liquid fire issued in 
great force. These fissures were many in 
number, apparently some twenty yards in 
depth, and ten or twelve in width, and the 
terror of the people living on that side of the 
valley under the mountain may be imagined, 
on seeing so many streams of burning matier 
rushing for their destruction. At the same 
time an immense chasm opened in that direc. 
tion, which glowed like a giant cauldron of 
burning pitch. The woods of the Prince of 
Castleforte have suffered, but the damage done 
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has not been considerable, and the poor people 
whose property is menaced have hopes that 
the worstisatanend. Itis to be regretted, so 
far as the spectacle from Naples is concerned, 
that all these fine things are going on at the 
other side of the mountain, namely, in the 
direction of Pompeii; but still we can see at 
night the heavens illuminated, and the brilliant 
reflection of the fires. We are told, at the 
same time, that all the wells in the vicinity of 
the mountain give a very diminished supply, 
and thut the water in any one does not exceed 
nine feet in depth.—Correspondent of London 
Times. 





Pauperism in England.—By the last report 
to the House of Commons, it appears that the 
total amount of the pauperism of 1848 was 
1,876,541 souls. The pauperism of the pre- 
vious year, as we learn from the same autho- 
rity, amounted to only 1,471,133 persons. 
‘The increase is partially accounted for by the 
swarms of Irish that have been driven over the 
channel by the frightful destitution of Munster 
and Connaught ; but the purely English por- 
tion of it is quite sufficient to fill the mind of 
the nation with alarm for its future prospects. 
—Jerrold’s Weekly News. 








FOURTH MONTH 21, 1849. 


We defer to next number an account of 
Yearly Meeting proceedings, merely stating 
that this our interesting annual solemnity com- 
menced on Second-day of the present week, 
and up to this time (Fourth-day morning) ‘the 
several sittings have been favoured with a 
comfortable degree of quietude and solemnity. 
The number in attendance is large, including 
several individuals, ministers and others, from 
different Yearly Meetings on this continent, 
and our friends Benjamin Seebohm and Robert 
Lindsay, from England. 





The late foreign news brings the information 
that the Roman Pontiff tired of his confinement 
at Gaeta, and of being deprived of his govern- 
ment, has appealed to the European powers to 
reinstate him by force of arms, in his tempo. 
ral authority at Rome. What an inconsistency 
this is with the character of a minister of 
Jesus Christ! When did Christ clothe his 
ministers with temporal power, or direct them 
to appeal to governments to protect or make 
them rulers of earthly kingdoms? He never 
assumed it himself in his advent among men. 
My kingdom, said he, is not of this world, If 
my kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight, that | should not be deliver- 
ed to the Jews; but now is my kingdom not 
from hence. If the pope was a servant of 
Jesus Christ, he would belong to his kingdom, 
and would neither have the authority nor the 
disposition from the Prince of peace to call 
upon the princes of this world to place him 
upon a temporal throne. The cup of abomi- 
nations with which that false church has been 





THE FRIEND. 
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| deceiving the nations is becoming gradually 
more clearly manifest; and the hour of her 
desolation is drawing on. But the hastening 
of that day greatly depends upon those who 
hate her doctrines, being made and kept living 
members of the body of Christ, bringing forth 
the fruits of his Holy Spirit, and by example 
and precept inviting the people to take the 
yoke and cross of Christ upon them. 

A late paper says :— 

“An address has been issued by Cardinal 
Antonelli, on behalf of the Pope, at Gaeta, to 
the foreign powers, rehearsing the history.of the 
revolution which forced him to fly from Rome, 
and recounting the various acts of the Roman 
government since his departure. He protests 
‘in the face of all the sovereigns and nations, 
and of all the Catholics upon the earth,’ against 
the act depriving him of his temporal sove- 
reignty, as ‘an excess of irreligion, a violent 
attempt which despoils him of his most sacred 
and imprescriptible rights.’ The following 
passages contain his appeal for aid :— 

“« The Holy Father, having exhausted all 
the means within his power, once more turns 
towards the foreign powers, and especially to- 
wards the Catholic powers, who with so much 
generosity of soul, and in a manner so marked, 
have manifested their firm resolution to defend 
his cause. He feels convinced that they will 
be anxious to co-operate by their moral inter- 
vention in re-establishing him in his see, in the 
capital of those domains which have been 
piously constituted to maintain his full liberty 
and independence, and which have been guar- 
ranteed by treaties forming the basis of the 
public right of Europe. And since Austria, 
France, Spain, and the kingdom of the ‘Two 
Sicilies, are by their geographical position in 
a situation to efficiently co-operate by arms in 
re-establishing in the domain of the Holy See 
the order which has been destroyed by a horde 
of sectarians, the Holy Father, coufiding in the 
religious interest of these powers, demands 
with full confidence their armed intervention 
to deliver principally the states of the Holy 
See from that faction of wretches, who, by all 
sorts of crimes, exercises there the most utro- 
cious despotism.’ ” 

The present condition of the Pope, furnishes 
a strong contrast with that wherein kingdoms 
were shaken by his bulls. He now denomi- 
nates as “a faction of wretches,” those whom 
he charges with all sorts of crimes, and exer- 
cising the “* most atrocious despotism.” The 
Roman Pontiffs never thought the cruelties 
which they practised, in burning, and murder- 
ing heretics by various modes, were the worst 
of crimes; nor did they then. consider the de- 
posing of kings, and bringing their subjects 
under their dark superstitious government, the 
worst of despotism. ‘ The measure ye mete 
shall be measured to you again.” 

Another extract says :— 

“ By a circular of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior of Rome, dated the 25th ult., addressed 
‘to all the Presidents of Provinces, they are in- 
formed that despotism threatens the soil on 
every quarter; that the Austrians attempt in- 
vasion on the side of Ferrara, and the Bour- 
bon of Naples menaces the southern frontier, 
with the willing consent of the Pope. 





“* The Positivo of Rome states that the pri- 
sons of the Holy Office have been visited by 
the authorities, and the prisoners set at liberty. 
Among them were a Bishop of Egypt, con- 
demned under Leo XII., whose legs were nearly 
paralyzed from the length of his confinement, 
and two nuns, who have been placed in a 
convent.” 

What prisons does the church of Christ re- 
quire for its bishops and members ? 





RECEIPTS. 


Received of Jesse Powell, $2, vol. 21 ; Lewis Bedell, 
$2, vol. 22; I. Buffington, for Miller Chase, $2, vol. 
22, and for M. B. Buffington, $2, vol. 22 ; Samuel Har. 
ris, $4, vols, 21 and 22; William Smith, for E, Lee, 
$2, vol. 22, 


WANTED 


By a young man, a situation by the Ist of 
Fifth month, in some Friend’s establishment ; 
writes a fair hand, and has some knowledge 
of accounts ; can produce the best of testimo- 
nials with satisfactory reference. Please ad- 
dress J. M., office of “ The Friend,” or apply 
at 63 Chestnut street. 





Sameel F. Balderston, has commenced the 
Paper-Hanging business at No. 243 Green St. 
above Marshall street, and solicits the custom 
of Friends and others. Samples of paper- 
hangings constantly on hand. 





The subscriber designs opening a School for 
the instruction of youth in the elementary 
branches of an English education in the vil- 
lage of Greenwich, Cumberland Co., N. J., 
the Ist of Fifth month next. He is prepared 
to receive as boarders in his family a few 
boys, who should also attend at the school. 

Terms, including washing, mending, and 
tuition, $125 per year. 

Francis Bacon. 





West-town Stage. 


For the accommodation of pupils and others, 
at the opening of the Summer term, the stages 
will leave Douglass’s Hotel, No. 46 N. Sixth 
street, on Sixth and Seventh-days, the 27th 
and 23th insts., at 1 o’clock,. 

Isaac Hayes, 





Maraien, on Fifth-day, the 12th inst., at Friends’ 
meeting, Goshen, Chester county, Pa., Tuomas War. 
RINGTON Jr., of Westfield, New Jersey, to Anna Mary, 
daughter of Curtis Hoopes, of the former place. 





, at Friends’ meeting, in Germantown, on 
Fifth-day, the 12th inst., Fowaro Cumrort, of By- 
berry, to Susan, daughter of the late Thomas Edge, of 
Chester county, Pa. 





Diep, at the residence of her father, Nathan Buf. 
fington, Tiverton, R. [., on the 17th of Third month 
last, of pulmonary consumption, Saran S. Burrincton, 
in the 24th year of her age. Her amiable disposition 
endeared her to many friends, who are consoled in the 
belief that her purified spirit has entered the kingdom 
of rest and peace. 
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